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Reconditioning and Redevelopment Plan 
The possibilities of neighborhood conservation and reha- Street. Within this area, at the time of the study, there 


bilitation in the Cleveland area have been excellently pre- were 1,660 structures containing 3,385 family units and 
sented in a report prepared in 1946 under the auspices of approximately. 12,000 persons. The average density was 


the Cleveland Neighborhood Conservation Project headed 
by Warren L. Morris of Cleveland, Trustee of the Urban 
Land Institute and member of the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council. The area under study comprised 10 sections 
within the city of Cleveland, bounded generally by Cedar 
Avenue, East 90th Street, Quincy Avenue, and East 7lst 


20.9 family units per net acre, varying from a low of 17.7 
in the Westerly part of the area where lots were largest, to 
26.8 in the area from East 86th to East 89th Streets. The 
buildings throughout the area under study were mostly of 
frame construction, except for the retail stores on the main 
street frontages, and a few scattered brick apartments. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Community Builders’ Council to Analyze 
Large Project 


President Richard J. Seltzer is pleased to announce to the ULI membership 
that the Executive Committee of the Community Builders’ Council has been 
requested to analyze the location, site plans, and development program of a pro- 
posed major shopping center on the outskirts of Philadelphia. The Institute will 
receive a substantial return for this service, a major part of which will probably 
be in the form of Institute memberships. This activity is similar to the type of 
service being given members of our enlarged Community Builders’ Council at its 
periodic plan analysis sessions. 

It is extremely gratifying to all interested in the success of the Institute that 
we now have two Council groups giving their time and experience and doing work 
at their own personal expense that is not only of great benefit to our urban 
communities, but also to the Urban Land Institute. 

The work of this Council, as well as that of the Central Business District 
Council, is carried out in strict accordance with the Institute’s policy of not 
infringing in any way on the field of the professional planner. No plans of any 
kind are prepared by the Council, but the plans of architects and planning 
engineers are analyzed from the standpoint of their practical application based on 
many years of experience in development, construction, and management. 

The fine cooperation of these busy men in assisting the Institute in projects 
of this kind is a splendid example of the unselfish, civic spirit being shown by 
many American businessmen today. Their efforts in building better permanent 
communities, and in encouraging citizens to work out their own problems, is a 
heartening example to those who see and feel the rapid weakening of our Amer- 
ican spirit of independence and civic morale through Federal paternalism. 

S.H.M. 


The Ohio Redevelopment Law 


By Walter S. Schmidt 


Redevelopment legislation has been adopted in Chio. The bill, designated as 
Substitute House Bill No. 195, was signed by Governor Lausche on June 30, 1949. 
Action under the bill can be taken after September 1, 1949. The legislation fol- 
lows in general form the standard enabling act prepared by The Urban Land 
Institute and submitted to the Ohio Legislature at its sessions in prior years. 

The bill authorizes cities of the state to adopt plans for the rehabilitation of 
blighted areas and to purchase the necessary real estate, using the rights of 
eminent domain, if needed; it also provides the method for disposal of acquired 
real estate and designates the means which can be employed for financing pro- 
jects. Before cities can proceed under the bill, they must have adopted a gen- 
eral city plan and as well a planning commission plan showing the redevelop- 
ment area, together with affected adjacent areas; such plan to set forth the future 
development of the district. The city council may designate an existing city 
agency to act, or create a separate department or commission to handle redevel- 
opment projects. 

Bonds of general credit are the means provided for financing. Such bonds 
require a 55% vote at an election before they can be issued. Bonds up to 2% 
on the city’s tax duplicate are outside the present debt limits, which has hitherto 
been fixed at 5% of the tax duplicate. The cities are also given the right to 
accept grants, loans, or advances as an aid in the financing. 

Public utility companies who have installations in the redevelopment area 
are to be reimbursed for the actual cost of relocations, and persons displaced 
paid their moving expenses. 

Within two years after the passage of a bond issue, the city must act either 
by purchasing or by instituting proceedings to acquire all of the lands within 
the redevelopment plan; otherwise any agreement made in connection with it 
shall expire, and no legal incumbrance shall exist against the real estate. After 
acquisition, the city must sell the property not needed for public purposes within 
six years from the date of the adoption of the redevelopment plan. If this time 
is found too short, then the Court of Common Pleas can extend the disposition 
period for an additional five years. (Continued on next column) 
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Certain provisions not found in ULI 
recommended iegislation are these: 

1. Blighted areas are attempted to be 
described as those in which a majority 
of the structures fail to conform in one 
cr more respects to the provisions of 
the ordinances comprising the building 
code, or the enactments relating to 
safety, health or sanitation in the city. 
It is impossible to describe blight ac- 
curately, and probably a model enab- 
ling act should contain no such attempt. 

2. City Council must make a finding 
that a feasible method exists for tem- 
porary relocation of families displaced, 
and also that there are being provided 
in the redevelopment area itself, or 
elsewhere, decent, and _ sanitary 
living quarters at rents or prices within 
the financial means of the displaced 
persons. This clause well may defeat 
action under the bill. 

3. The Bill grants any owner of prop- 
erty within a development area, 
will agree to conform his holdings to 
the new plan, the right to retain his 
property. This would seem an unwise 
provision. Redevelopment is bound to 
be expensive to any community. Some 
of the loss can be recovered by the cre- 
ation of new values in certain sections 
of the redevelopment area, as, for in- 
stance, by way of the establishment of 
a good business district where none 
previously existed; owners of such 
lands would have nothing to do with 
creating this new value, and are not 
entitled to it. The value increment 
properly should go to reducing the cost 
of the total acquisition. 

At the same session of the Legisla- 
ture, an act was passed making addi- 
tional public housing possible in Ohio. 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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CLEVELAND NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION PROJECT 
(Continued from Page One) 
Age of structures varied generally from 
40 to 60 years with a few older and a 
few more recent. Almost no new con- 
struction had taken place in the area 
during the past 35 to 40 years. That 
which has taken place was of a non-res- 
idential nature. 

Of the 1,660 structures, 62.2% were 
found suitable for reconditioning as far 
as their individual condition was con- 
cerned, However, many of these were 
scattered among larger numbers fit only 
for demolition, so that the final recom- 
mendation of those actually to remain 
was reduced to 45.6%. This was not es 
great a reduction as the figures alone 
imply, as it was the policy throughout 
the survey to give a structure the ben- 
efit of any doubt. Hence, in a typical 
area recommended for clearance and 
redevelopment in which good struc- 
tures occurred, most of them were likely 
to be very old, usually small, with ir- 
regular set-backs, and involving rela- 
tiveiy high expenditure for recondition- 
ing. Also, most of them were not in the 
same class with the structures recom- 
mended for reconditioning in better 
sections of the area. 

In classifying buildings “suitable for 
reconditioning” or “suitable only for 


STRUCTURES WHICH APPEAR, ON INDIVIDUAL 
"BASIS, SUITABLE FOR RECONDITIONING 
STRUCTURES WHICH APPEAR , ON INDIVIDUAL 
BASIS, SUITABLE ONLY FOR DEMOLITION 
(s80T# BEFORE CONSIDERATION OF MEIGHBORNOOD PLANNING FACTORS ) 
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demolition”, no distinction was made 
between strictly residential buildings 
and stores or combinations, since it was 
observed that in each section, the con- 
dition of non-residential or combined 
buildings was, in general, quite similar. 

The assessed valuation of the entire 


Table 1. 


CLEVELAND NEIGHBORHOOD 
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area, at the time of the survey, was 
$3,743,160 of which 32.2% was for land, 
the balance for improvements. The av- 
erage assessed valuation per parcel was 
$2,570. The Neighborhood Project ap- 
praisal was $7,578,215 of which 21.7% 
(Continued on Page Fou7') 


Analysis of Structures Appraised for Reconditioning 
Aver 


Recond. Cost per 





Aver. Cost of Recond Structure as 
Area Structures Fam Units per Struct per Fam. U. of of Appraisal 
Total 1,032.5 2,090 $1,016 $502 $4,350 23.4% 
Section 1 153.5 347 1,202 533 5,060 23.8 
is 2 39 111 1,268 445 5,500 23.0 
3 241 474 86° 443 4,070 21.4 
4 64.5 157 1,105 453 5,140 24.5 
5 239 484 949 469 4,190 22.6 
6 70 133 1,062 559 3,530 30.1 
7 70 123 838 477 3,910 21.4 
8 oo 8 899 463 3,550 16.2 
9 104 155 1,191 799 3,730 32.0 
10 16.5 38 1,165 506 5,330 21.8 
Table 2. Analysis of Structures Recommended for Reconditioning 
Aver Recond. Cost per 
Aver. Cost of Recond.* Appraisal Structure as ‘ 
Area Structures Fam-Units per Struct. perFam.U- of Structure _of Appraisal 
Total 758 1,592 $1,003 $477 $4,420 22.7% 
Section 1 149.5 340 1,210 533 5,140 23.6 
: 2 2 16 1,950 244 19,000 10.3 
a 238 470 867 439 4,060 21.3 
+ 61.5 152 1,120 452 5,300 21.1 
5 238 482 948 469 4,200 22.6 
6 69 132 1,070 359 3,560 30.1 
7 Not recommended for reconditioning 
9 
10 





* Exclusive of $200 per structure for clean-up, landscaping, etc. 
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Your Dream Home, published by the 
J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. $1.00. 


An excellent brochure of 37 homes 
built recently in the Country Club Dis- 
trict of Kansas City by as many differ- 
ent builders. The publication stresses 
the cooperation among the Kansas City 
builders and covers various aspects of 
financing, design, landscaping, and 
covenants. 


Shifts in 100% Retail Locations, in Ap- 
praisal Bulletin, published by Roy 
Wenzlick & Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Shifts in 100% locations of central 
retail districts take place much more 
slowly than is commonly believed, ac- 
cording to a study made recently by 
Roy Wenzlick, prominent real estate 
analyst. The survey in 50 cities shows 
that within a period of the last 18 
years, over 50% show no change, and 
over three-fourths have experienced a 
shift of one block or less. Reports of 
the Wenzlick organization are available 
on a subscription basis. 


CLEVELAND NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION PROJECT 


(Continued from Page Three) 
was for land, the balance for improve- 
ments. This brought the average ap- 
praisal per parcel to $5,210, or a little 
more than twice the assessed valuation. 
These latter appraisals, made in 1945, 
are believed to represent a sound long- 
term level admittedly below the inflated 
prices some properties were bringing at 
that time. Inflated rentals were like- 
wise discounted as in many cases struc- 
tures deemed worthy of demolition only 
were bringing exhorbitant rentals. 


Cost of Reconditioning 

In the area as a whole, it was found 
that the cost of reconditioning the av- 
erage structure—including any neces- 
sary cost for repairing bonatide garages, 
but excluding the cost of demolition 
of sheds or other outbuildings, yard 
clean-up and landscaping—was slightly 
over $1,000. It was estimated that a 
lump sum figure averaging $200 per 
structure should be added to cover 
these latter items. The cost of struc- 
tural reconditioning alone was esti- 
mated at approximately $500 per fam- 
ily unit, or $600 if clean-up and land- 
scaping were included. 

The average estimated cost of struc- 
tural reconditioning, exclusive of clean- 
up or any possible conversion, thus rep- 
resented 23.4% of the average appraised 
value of the structure or 18.3% of the 
combined appraisal of land and build- 
ings. Inclusion of land clean-up and 
landscaping would raise this to 22.1%. 
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The Development of Industrial Dis- 
tricts. A Panel Report. Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors, 1737 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. $5.00. 

Contains a panel discussion on the 
recent trends in establishing industrial 
districts with relation to land acquisi- 
tion, financing, transportation, con- 
struction, and promotion. 


Report of the Redevelopment Author- 
ity, Philadelphia, Penna. Redevelop- 
ment Authority, Board of Education 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

Contains a description of 10 blighted 
areas of the city which have been cer- 
tified by the City Planning Commission 
with general recommendations for their 
redevelopment. 


CORRECTION 


Attention of the membership is called 
to several errors in the description of 
the National Suburban Centers shop- 
ping center project on pages 38 and 39 
of Technical Bulletin #11 which was 
recently released. The width of the 
mall should read 100 feet instead of 60 


An estimated cost of the recommended 
reconditioning of structures only was 
$755,540, with a total allowance for 
miscellaneous clean-up and landscaping 
of $151,600, making a total of slightly 
over $900,000. The inclusion of addi- 
tional bath rooms, kitchens, and other 
remodeling would bring this total to 
well over $1,000,000. 


Reconditioning Cost Break-Down 


A 10% sample taken of the 768 struc- 
tures recommended for reconditioning 
revealed a cost breakdown as follows: 
Foundation repair $64 6.0% 
Chimney repair 21 2.0 
Basement floor repair 65 6.1 
Other floor repair 48 4.5 
Exterior wall repair 31 2.9 
Sheet metal and roof 

repairs 72 
interior partition and 

ceiling repairs (lath 

& plaster) 72 
Porch repairs 61 
Miscellaneous woodwork 

(including hardware) 45 
Exterior painting 255 
Interior redecorating 129 
Plumbing repairs 76 
*Heating repairs 28 
Electric wiring and fixtures 38 
Garage repairs 41 
Drives, walks, etc. (essential 

repairs only—not general 

landscaping improve- 

ments) 24 

Total $1,070 
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2.3 
100.0% 


*Does not include installation of central 
heating in place of heating stoves except in 
buildings of 4 or more family units. 


The estimated cost of reconditioning 
in comparison with the appraised value 
of structures is shown in Tables 1 


feet. The one-quarter mile distance 
refers to the overall length of the site, 
the length of the mall between theater 
and department store being 700 feet. 
The outside limits of the parking space 
from the side entrances is stated to be 
340 feet although the illustration indi- 
cates a considerably greater dimension. 

The Editors regret these errors and 
appreciate the opportunity of correct- 
ing them. 


OHIO REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
(Continued from Page Two) 


For many years no new projects were 
entertained because the Ohio Supreme 
Court stated that they were subject to 
taxation and the Federal Government 
refused to proceed under such a condi- 
tion. It was stated, as a reason for 
passing this Bill, that unless there was 
additional public housing proceeding at 
the same time as a redevelopment pro- 
ject, it would be impossible to rehouse 
those persons displaced by the redevel- 
opment. 


and 2, both for all structures found 
suitable and for those structures finally 
recommended to remain in the reha- 
bilitation. The report was prepared by 
Joseph L. Weinberg, planning consult- 
ant, and Wallace G. Teare, associate. 


Comment 

It is believed the Cleveland Neigh- 
borhood Conservation Study points to a 
type of program in urban redevelop- 
ment which can be adapted to many of 
our urban centers. On the one hand, it 
rejects the philosophy that all struc- 
tures must be demolished regardless of 
economic considerations in order to 
provide adequate living accommoda- 
tions in areas now blighted. On the 
other hand, it recognizes that a few 
scattered units should not be permitted 
to block the proper redevelopment of 
consolidated areas, both with regard to 
structures and to the revision of the 
street and utility plan. It is significant 
that even with the frame dwellings 
commonly found in this part of the 
country, structural reconditioning rep- 
resents an average of about %4 of the 
appraised value of the structure, and, 
undoubtedly, considerably less if con- 
sidered in terms of today’s replacement 
costs. While an estimate of the addi- 
tional life which would be added under 
a reconditioning program can be hardly 
more than a guess, it would probably 
be conservative to say the useful and 
satisfactory life of these structures has 
been extended for another 15 to 20 
years, assuming, of course, a reasonable 
continuance of maintenance. 








